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world and its hell-bound misguided residents. 


photo by Christopher Alexander 


Loretha Bryant tries to give students hope as Matt Bourgault preaches about the evils of this 


What the hell? - 


_ Consuming Fire Campus Ministries 
brings heated prophecies to LSUS 


by 
Chris Alexander 


Some students on the LSUS 
campus got fired up last week 
over the words of Matt 
Bourgault, a representative of 
Consuming Fire Campus 
Ministries. Bourgault spouted his 
religious views to students and 
faculty from about 11 a.m. to 2 
p.m. on April 9-10 in front of the 
University Center. 

Campus police had escorted 
Bourgault, a member of the Spir- 
it of Holy Fellowship church in 
Kinard, Fla., to the Administra- 
tion Building the week before 
because he failed to register as a 
visitor with the university. Bour- 
gault then registered to come 
back to campus at a specified 


date and time the next week. 

Bourgault said he also ran 
into problems when he visited 
the campus of nearby Centenary 
College. “They kicked me off 
the sidewalk,” he said. 

In his time at LSUS, Bour- 
gault spoke against those who 
practice the Islamic religion, 
Mormonism and Hinduism, TV 
evangelists and “some” 
Christians in America, calling 
them “depraved and sinful with a 
disposition to sin.” “I am here to 
tell the truth of Jesus Christ and 
the King James Bible,” he said. 

Bourgault told the ?? 
students who gathered around 
him, “Islam is not of God so it 
must be of the devil. What kind 
of religion would condone 
getting into a plane and crashing 


them into a buildiig?” 

Bourgault said many 
religions in America are “anti- 
Christ” and have a “sinful 
nature.” 

“They are not preaching 
what the bible actually says,” 
Bourgault said as he pointed to 
the King James Bible. 

The campus visitor also said 
men in fraternities are “drunks,” 
women in sororities are “fornica- 
tors” and people who smoke cig- 
arettes, drink alcohol or do drugs 
will not enter heaven. Bourgault 
said he has, however, met “some 
really good Christians.” 

“They need to show God 
they are sorry for their sins,” he 
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The Almagest Letters 
Policy 


The Almagest requests your reactions through Letters to the 
Editor. Letters should be typed and double spaced. Please include 
your class and major field of study. Letters should be submitted to 
The Almagest office, BH 344, by 5 p.m. on the Friday preceding 
the Thursday publication date. Obscene, libelous and anonymous 
letters may not be printed. The Almagest reserves the right to edit 
letters. 


Who cares what you 
think? 
Nobody! 


CUntil you make yourself heard.) 


Write us a letter! 


email us at 


almagest@pilot.lsus.edu 
or stop by Bronson Hall 344 


From the editor 


@ The Confederate flag 
doesn’t belong in front 
of the courthouse. 


Today representatives from LSUS’s Black 
Students Association, among other organizations, 
will be meeting at 3:30 p.m. at 505 Travis Street 
as the Caddo Parish Commission discusses the 
Confederate flag that flies at the courthouse 
downtown. 

Their goal is to get the flag taken down. 

Several people have asked me my opinion on 
this, and at first my usual /aissez faire attitude 
kicked in. 

For the most part, I don’t care what other 
people do as long as they don’t hurt anyone else. 
Your rights end where mine extend. 

Besides, I was raised in the Midwest so I 
wonder if my opinion is less likely to be listened 
to when my voice is heard. 

As soon as I open my mouth I could be seen 
as a Yankee (Imperialist) coming down yet again 
and trying to tell Southerners what to do, though 
I’ve lived in Shreveport for 6 years. 

In elementary school in Iowa, I was taught 
that many Southerners referred to the Civil War as 
“The War Between the States” or “The War of 
Northern Aggression.” 

The Civil War fascinated me, and after I read 
William Faulkner I became even more curious 
about the South. Living here has exposed me to a 
new perspective on what Southern culture really 
is. 

I see the Confederacy as an antiquated 
aristocracy built on the backs of slaves that fell 
because it was corrupt and didn’t deserve to 
survive. 

Now that it is Confederate History Month, the 
issue of the Confederate flag has come to the fore- 
front yet again. 

I wouldn’t go so far as some people and say 
that we should protest businesses that sell Confed- 
erate flags or even look down upon people who 
have such things. Freedom of speech to me means 
freedom to 

I also wouldn’t ‘say that we should take down 
the memorial to Confederate soldiers. 

Descendants of Confederate soldiers should 
not be ashamed of their heritage. For the most part 
these people were fighting for what they, probably 
justifiably, saw as a state’s right of self-determina- 
tion against oppressive centralized federal authori- 


ty. 

Most of these people were probably unaware 
that they were also pawns in the rich aristocrats’ 
battle to make money through the oppression of 
slaves and the poor — white and black alike. 

And as an avid Orwellian, I am leery of any- 
thing that seems close to an attempt to rewrite his- 
tory, even if sometimes we’d rather ignore it. 

The Civil War is a part of our history we 
shouldn’t try to erase. 

It is always important to study history, and it 
isn’t my intention to imply there is anything 
wrong with special events to commemorate Con- 
federate history. I believe it is important to teach 
Confederate history, as we should always try to 


In the caption for the photo of Malik Rahim we misspelled his name. We apologize for this. 
In addition, after we printed the issue we realized we forgot to include a letter to the editor from Alicia Bates. We have printed it 


this week and apologize for the oversight. 


learn from the mistakes of the past. 

But when it comes to flying the flag over the 
courthouse, it is a problem for several reasons. 

My first reaction is to say that the flag should 
be taken down because the South lost the war and 
when one country surrenders to another they take 
down their flags. 

Flying a Confederate flag can be seen as a 
sign of defiance against Federal authority, and a 
sign that Shreveport is out of step with the rest of 
the country. 

In fact, Shreveport was the last Confederate 
city to surrender. Some may ask if flying the Con- 
federate flag is a sign that we never really did. 

As Michael Beschloss pointed out during his 
presentation a couple weeks ago, many 
Shreveporters fought against the Civil Rights ini- 
tiatives of the Johnson administration. 

It would be nice to think that we’ve moved 
beyond this. 

Frankly, the New South is much better off 
now that it has (at least to an extent) progressed 
into the 21st century. But it is our duty as college- 
educated citizens to lead Shreveport into the 
future. A future in which equality reigns. 

I wouldn’t say that people who own Confed- 
erate memorabilia are necessarily racists by any 
means. Most of them use it as a way of expressing 
nostalgia for the Old South, for whatever reason. 

Those who support the Confederate flag usu- 
ally say it is about “heritage, not hate.” 

But we have to consider the associations the 
Confederate flag carries with it, especially for 
African-Americans. 

To many African-Americans, the Confederate 
flag is a reminder of the hate and oppression that 
the rich white aristocratic land-owners forced 
upon their ancestors. 

The flag brings up images of Ku Klux Klan 
lynchings in the name of “white superiority.” 

This alone should be reason enough not to fly 
the flag over a government building. 

A parallel example is the swastika. Before be- 
ing commandeered by Nazi Germany, the swasti- 
ka was a good luck symbol for Hindus, Native 
Americans, Buddhists and many other cultures 
around the world. Coca-Cola and the Girl Scouts 
even used it. 

However, because of the atrocities committed 
under this symbol, it has acquired a new meaning. 
To most people, the swastika is a reminder of the 
hate that led to the massacre of millions during 
World War II. 

Because of this new association, the swastika 
is virtually taboo. 

In the same way, the Confederate flag, which 
may have been a symbol of States’ rights, has be- 
come a symbol of the oppression of African 
Americans during the Civil War and thereafter. 

So I encourage everyone to speak out against 
the flying of the Confederate flag at the 
courthouse as a way of expressing our 
commitment to a more enlightened future for 
Shreveport. 

We are Americans, and as such as should fly 
the United States flag, not the Confederate one. 


-mm 


We also made several errors in the Calendar of Events. This week’s version should be more accurate, as we decided not to work 


on less than two hours of sleep for a change. 
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Letters to the editor 


Dear Editor: 

I had three major impressions when I read Racheal Ginsburg’s letter to the editor in the April 11 is- 
sue: 

1. She is overwhelmed with ignorance. 

2. She does not see Malik Rahim as a victim. 

3. She has a twisted view of the system. 

I agree with her that vandalism should be a punishable offense, but she displays an exorbitant amount 
of ignorance in her opinion of marijuana leading to violence. Although, some “dope dealers” may just sell 
marijuana “to fulfill addiction,” that is normally not the case. You smoke to get high, or if you believe 
marijuana to be addictive, then it is to fulfill an addiction, but you sell it to make money. People who are 
convicted on marijuana charges are non-violent offenders who are given much too harsh penalties these 
days due to the “War on Drugs.” 

Also, it is ridiculous to associate “drugs and money” with “angry tempers and violent crimes.” Ob- 
viously, I sympathize with the disc jockey that was murdered, but I also believe there is probably more to 
the story than what has been printed in whichever periodical from which Ms. Ginsburg received her infor- 
mation. 

On top of this, you must realize that it is only after the government makes a substance illegal that 
these types of violent crimes arise. Look at prohibition and the organized crime that was involved. The 
point is that distribution and possession are not violent crimes as Ms.Ginsburg alleged. 

L also cannot understand why she believes that a man who spent a year of his life in jail for a crime he 
did not commit would not see himself as a victim. He is! Honestly, I don’t know what else to say about 
this, other than maybe that Ms. Ginsburg’s view would be more sympathetic toward non-violent offenders 
if she were knocked down off her high horse and made to walk in the shoes of a decent person like Malik 
Rahim. And trust me, Ms.Ginsburg, it happens to the best of us. 

Thomas Fitzgerald 

Junior 


Brittany Skillern 
freshman 


People like to complain. It’s something that many people do extremely well. Complaining is a com- 
plex activity, using much brain power. To become a skilled Complainer, a person must follow a series of 
steps. Complainers must first find something to complain about— which is usually quite easy— gather 
reasons and excuses to support said complaint, and then, after much preparation, share the complaint. 
When one is developing a well thought-out complaint, it is very important to block all access to new 
knowledge that could defeat the purpose of the complaint, or perhaps change the mind of the person com- 
plaining. This ensures that the person can continue to share the complaint with those around them. 
Because of the recent increase in the student activity fee, many students complained that the SGA was not 
getting involved with the students, not giving the students a chance to interact with the senators and give 
input in major decisions. On Tuesday, March 19, during common hour in the Port, the SGA held a candi- 
date debate. This was an opportunity for the student body to put faces with the names of the candidates 
that they would hopefully vote for and give those who had questions a forum in which to field those ques- 
tions. Instead, the candidates acquired a small audience of about 10 and the rest of the students in The 
Port continued to talk, laugh and ignore everything that was being said. The entire purpose of the debate 
was wasted, and the information that the candidates were sharing with those they would represent fell on 
deaf ears. What a perfect opportunity for critics of the SGA to test the candidates on their agendas and to 
ask our very own SGA president about certain decisions they have made! So, get involved with your 
SGA. Pay attention. Give suggestions. Ask questions. And save your brain some extra work—don’t 
become a Complainer. 

Alicia Bates 

Senior, psychology major 

SGA Senator-at-Large 


Dear Editor: 

The recent letter criticizing Mr. Malik Rahim for his angry advo- 
cacy of prison reform is typical of the thinking we get from second- 
tate public education. You can’t blame children for their 
unsophisticated, uncultured and narrow-minded conformity, consid- 
ering the propaganda they learn in Louisiana’s inferior educational 
institutions. I was fortunate enough to attend private schools, but I 
think it is rude to throw this in people’s face; most will resent it. 
There are some profoundly intelligent people who have excellent 
ideas, like Mr. Rahim, but lack formal education. It is easy to look 
silly judging people by such superficialities as grammar and spelling. 

The writer uses the argument of Hobbes in his “Leviathan” to 
justify the growth in the U.S. police state. Hobbes believed human 
nature brutish. Therefore, he reasoned, government had the responsi- 
bility to suppress man’s natural instincts, so the church can save him 
from himself. Hobbes’s reasoning is flawless, but will lead you to 
“Wounded Knee” every time. Not only does it crush human rights, it 
makes simple-minded students. It costs more to incarcerate each pris- 
oner than it does to pay a teacher per year. The more people we 
imprison, the dumber the next generation will be and the more in 
need of incarceration. 

Objective persons in the rest of the world see the hypocrisy; we 
talk Jefferson and the need for human liberty, but we talk in “goose- 
step” by imprisoning more people than any other nation on earth. 
Naturally Mr. Rahim is angry, as a U.S. black man, he has by far the 
greatest chance of being jailed of anyone in the world. Europeans 
have abandoned the “get tough” approach and have gotten smart by 
following the policies of Shreveport’s own Willis P. Butler, M.D. 

Bush I’s Drug Czar, William Bennett, declared an end to equiv- 
ocation and censored Dr. Butler’s work. Bennett used DARE with the 
FCC and other agencies to suppress studies that contradicted 
Bennett’s belief in harsh punishment. Dr. Butler defeated the drug 
problem in Caddo in the 1920s and predicted then that the federal po- 
lice methodology would eventually produce wholesale murder in the 
streets, which it has. But not even he guessed that we would be 
killing 20,000 to 30,000 people each year in Latin America as scape- 
goats for cur failed policy. 

Bush II gutted the Freedom of Information Act before 9-11 and 
is fighting doctors in seven states, particularly Oregon, to restrict 
their right to practice medicine. Columnist Ellen Goodman writes, 
“Shouldn’t Ashcroft be fighting terror, rather than promoting it?” The 
Bush dynasty wants the “freedom” to conduct Watergates and Iran- 
Contras without interference or question. They terrify me more than 
the “evil doers.” The people have been protecting themselves well 
enough since “let's roll,” but are going to get the most invasive 
police state in history for our protection. All Bush has to do is appeal 
to fear, as did Hobbes, in his justification of fascism. 

I agree with the writer’s belief in the value of kindness. She 
should try to reason with it, rather than fear. 

Respectfully, 

Karl Burkhalter 

senior, history major 
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SAB rocks LSUS with Spring 


Fling and its battle of the bands 


by 
Jessica Dillman 


Five bands will compete for 
$1,000 in a battle of the bands 
Friday as part of the annual 
Spring Fling. 

The five bands and 
musicians were chosen from 12 
that submitted a CD or tape and 
a press kit to the Student Activi- 
ties Board in the first phase of 
the competition. The SAB, 
which sponsors Spring 
Fling, received demos 
from a variety of artists 4 
with musical styles 4 
ranging from jazz to 
rap to heavy metal. f 

The judges | 
for the first phase | : 
ofcompetition — 
were three volun- } 
teer SAB 
members and 
three volunteer | 
student leaders in- 7 
cluding Michelle 4 
Saunders from the 
Student Finance 2 
Association and Jeff 
Strozier from the Stu- “) 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation. The judges 


listened to three or four tracks a 
from each demo and ranked the 


artists according to originality, 
performance and overall sound. 
Each judge later submitted his or 
her top five picks, and Murphy 
tabulated the results. 

“T reminded them to keep in 
mind that not everyone has the 
same taste in music,” said SAB 
adviser Shannon Murphy. 

The same judging process 
will be repeated Friday when 
two of the original judges will 
join one faculty member and DJ 
Flint Stone from 92.1 FM to de- 
termine the grand-prize winner. 

The battle will be held from 
1] a.m. to 3 p.m. on two stages 
outside the University Center. 

The line up includes: 

11 a.m.— Fatha Flow 

Bom in Los Angeles and 


raised in Shreveport, Flow (a.k.a. 


Darmin Johnson) began his 
career as a lyricist during his 
Huntington High School days. 
By 1992, Flow was competing in 
local talent shows and showcas- 
es. He is currently a DJ for 
KMJJ 99.7 JAMZ and continues 
to write and perform music. He 
has aes artists bee a 
Mas- A SS Wisi s: Boe Sigs 


http://www.seasonsofpain.com. 


12:30 p.m. — Down Tribe 

“We are an all original, 
modern rock band that derives 
from a lot of different styles 
from Staind to country,” says 
lead guitarist and LSUS sopho- 
more business administration 
major Ryan Ware. Down Tribe 
recently participated in the All 


‘>. That You Fear Fest and the 9-11 


a m, benefit held at Taylortown 


ter P, 
Ginuwine, Mystikal and 
Ludacris. 

For more information, visit 
http://www.flowjohnson.com. 


11:45 a.m. — Seasons of 
Pain 

Active in the local music 
scene for the past two years, 
SOP brings a heavier edge to the 
battle. Band members describe 
their music as southern metal. 
“We are a lot like Pantera meets 
Lynyrd Skynyrd,” claims 
guitarist Cotton. SOP is a regu- 
lar act at local venues like 
Taylortown Tavern and Austin 
Place. 

For more information, visit 


Tavern. The group has 
also released a full- 
length CD featuring 
12 original songs. 


since 1997. 

The band has 
’ been compared 
to Alice in 


> legendary Whisky-a- 
wi” Go-Go of Hollywood, 
* Calif., in 1999, The band 


"released its first full-length CD 


in early 2001 and recently 
released another three-song 
demo, 

2 p.m. — Only a Few 

Together for only seven 
months, the members of OAF 
has been busy making a name 
for themselves since their first 
performance on New Year’s Eve. 
The band’s soon-to-be-released 
CD is already in heavy rotation 
on local radio stations, and a tat- 
too shop in Ruston has adopted 
the OAF song “Illusion” for its 
advertising campaign. “We are 
like grunge plus power ballads 
plus double barre chords,” 
claims Gerad LaBorde, lead gui- 
tarist. OAF frequently plays 
Taylortown Tavern. 


Students coach middle school lacrosse 


by 
Jessica Dillman 


Three years ago, LSUS stu- 
dent Scott Langford and LSUS 
graduate Nick Beggs started a 
middle school lacrosse team for 
Beggs’ then-girlfriend’s little 
brother. 

While the sport wasn’t very 
popular at the time, Langford’s 
and Beggs’s Shreveport Storm 
lacrosse team has thrived. 


Langford, now a senior 
management administration ma- 
jor, and Beggs recruited players 
from several area middle schools 
to form the team. 

The Storm is a traveling 
team and plays a number of 
teams in the Dallas-area. 

“They are a great bunch of 
players and I feel really 
privileged to watch both the 
team and the sport grow,” Lang- 
ford said. “I really am happy to 
be a part of it.” 


Langford is a former 
lacrosse player himself. 

He was a member of the 
first public high school lacrosse 
team in Louisiana and participat- 
ed in the lacrosse team at LSUS 
which lasted only two seasons. 

“We didn’t have enough 
players who were able to travel 
due to the fact that most of us 
worked and coached junior 
teams,” Langford said. 


Female students surveyed for athletic interests 


The surveys were sent out Survey respondents indicat- 
by last semester to all female ed that they also have a lot of ex- 
Lisa Branch students at LSUS expressly to perience with fast-pitch softball. 

determine whether enough Fifty-seven female students said 
The results ofa recent female students would they played between one and 
survey of female LSUS students _ Participate in a female sport to four years of the sport in high 
indicate that at least some cam- warrant a counterpart to the uni- _— school. 


pus women have an interest in 
participating in a campus sport; 
LSUS is now clearly in violation 
of Title IX, the federal law that 
mandates females are given the 
same athletic opportunities as 
males at public schools and uni- 
versities if there is an interest. 

The Athletic Council will 
now review the results and meet 
with Chancellor Vincent Marsala 
and the Student Government As- 
sociation. The final decision of 
whether the university will have 
a women’s sports team will rest 
with the LSU Board of Supervi- 
sors, however. 

Marsala said he did not 
know when he would find out 


for sure, but said that if all things 


go well, the university might 
have a female sport a the fall. 


fireaserasesncennorerasrsnssocoanasaas 


i Council has 1 ma 


| year, The new policy also 


The Studen Onin 


est funds each semester and 


versity’s male baseball team. 

The surveys included ques- 
tions on students’ athletic abili- 
ties, athletic backgrounds and 
current athletic interests. The 
survey was conducted by Bobby 
Matthews, director of the LSU 
A&M Center for Evaluation and 
Testing, at Marsala’s request. 

The returned surveys 
indicate that female students at 
LSUS have the most interest and 
experience in basketball, fast- 
pitch softball, track and 
field and volleyball. 

More students were inter- & 
ested basketball than any other 
sport. Twenty-eight students said 
they were most likely to partici- 
pate in that sport, while 77 
students said they played 
between one and four years of 
bask 


LSUS students 
pass CPA exam 


by 


Jennie Limerick 


Seven LSUS students 
passed the CPA exam in No- 
vember, giving the university 
the highest exam pass rate in 
the state for that month. 

i The achievement is a 
milestone in the students” ca- 
reers, said Douglas Bible, 


accounting and business law. 
The students who passed 
the November exam included: 
Alice Green, Peggy Lein 
Devine, Daniel Christopher 
Berg, Teddi Lynn Harris, Jer- 
ry Wayne Metcalf Jr., Kui 
Peng and Tara A. Taylor. 
There are four sections to 
the exam: auditing, business 
law, accounting and reporting 
and financial accounting and 
reporting, according to Carol 
Taylor, CPA and accounting 
adjunct faculty member. 
Taylor said passing the 
CPA exam “makes all the dif- 
ference in the world” for 
accounting students entering 
the workforce. “A student can 
have so-so grades, but this 
exam indicates an ability to 
process difficult material and 
assimilate information,” Tay- 
lor said. “Even if a student 
played around for a few 
semesters, if he buckles down 
and passes the exam, it can 
open a lot of doors.” 


chairmar of the department of 
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: from an increase in the athletic 
i fee, Albritton said. 
__ In the next year, Albritton 
Musgraves will bring their 
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Success Series points by aha of semester 


by 
Rachel Hayes 


Each semester some LSUS — 


studertts participate in the 
Student Success Series, a 
university program designed to 
help students face the challenges 
of college life. 

Program attendance is 
required for students who 
receive scholarships from 
LSUS, but the sessions are open 
to anyone who wishes to attend. 

The university offers a 
series of seminars for each clas- 
sification of students that is 
specifically designed to help stu- 
dents deal with issues they 
might face during their 
freshman, sophomore, junior or 
senior years. 

The first year of the 
program is intended to help stu- 
dents make the adjustment to 
college life. Because some stu- 
dents find their freshman year 
especially academically 
challenging, the Success Series 
includes writing workshops and 
creative problem-solving work- 
shops to prepare them. 

The sophomore-year series 


Friends Don’t Let Friends Drive Drunk. 


seminars focus on personal de- 
velopment, while the junior 
seminars stress career develop- 
ment. Sessions on interviewing 
and professionalism are - 
designed to help students 
prepare for life after college. 
The students also do practice in- 
terviews. 

The senior series seminars 
emphasize community 
leadership. 

Students on LSUS scholar- 
ships must earn 10 points during 
the semester by attending 
sessions. For the first three years 
of college, students must earn 
their points by attending manda- 
tory sessions and completing as- 
signments. During their senior 
year, students must earn four 
points by attending mandatory 
sessions, but the remaining 
points can be earned by attend- 
ing sessions of the students’ 
choice. 

A complete calendar of se- 
ries events is available on the 
LSUS Web site, 
http://www.lsus.edu. For more 
information, contact the Office 
of Student Activities at 
797-5393. 


Amanda Geiger never saw the drunk driver. 
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12 business 
students join 
honor society 


by 


Jennie Limerick 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 


Beta Gamma Sigma is a na- 
tional organization that was 
founded in 1913 to signify hon- 
or, wisdom, and earnestness in 
the business community. 

According to the honor so- 
ciety, their mission is “to 
encourage and honor academic 
achievement and personal excel- 
lence in the study and practice of 
business.” 

Twelve outstanding students 
from LSUS have been invited to 
join and were inducted April 10 
in the Noel Memorial Library. 

Beta Gamma Sigma 
currently has a membership of 
360,000 and is recognized inter- 
nationally as being comprised of 
the brightest business Leaders. 

In order to be eligible for 
this recognition, a student must 
be named by the faculty of his or 
her school and rank in the upper 
seven percent of the junior class, 
upper ten percent of the senior 
class, or upper twenty percent of 
the graduating master’s class. 

The students honored this 
year included: Cynthia Harju 
Baldwin and Anthony Steven 
Evangelista in the graduate pro- 
gram, David Levon Cannon, 
April Lynn Doughty, Cassandra 
Allena Smyth, Jeannine Paula 
Watts, Pratima Ram, and 
Candace D. Williamson as 
seniors, and Charles Edward Ta- 
bor, Deborah Jeanne Windham, 
Rebecca Anne Dean, and Amy 
Renee Lafitte as juniors. 

According to the National 
Office of Beta Gamma Sigma, 
1,400 educational institutions of- 
fer business and management 
degrees, and of those, only 300 
are eligible for chapters, 

LSUS has maintained a 
chapter since 1993. Although 
300,000 students receive a bach- 
elor’s or master’s degree in busi- 
ness nationwide each year, only 
about 16,000 of these are elected 
for a lifetime membership. 


Michael Beschloss brings insights 


about presidents to LSUS students 


Dean Jagot 


Nationally known presiden- 
tial historian Michael Beschloss 
spoke on the American presiden- 
cy at LSUS on April 5. 

Beschloss, who cancelled 
his engagement at LSUS last Oc- 
tober because he was so busy 
following Sept. 11, emphasized 
the importance of waiting sever- 
al years after a president has left 
office before judging whether he 
was successful. 

“This gives both sides (De- 
mocrats and Republicans) time 
to cool their emotions,” 
Beschloss said during his presen- 
tation in front of LSUS students 
and faculty and members of the 
community. 

Beschloss said when a presi- 
dent first leaves office, his sup- 
porters will say he did a 
wonderful job, while those who 
oppose him will say he did a ter- 
rible job. By allowing several 
years to pass, both sides will fo- 
cus more on what a president ac- 
tually accomplished while he 
was in office and become more 
objective. 

Beschloss also talked about 
the books he has written on Lyn- 
don Johnson, the first president 
to put microphones in every 
room of the White House and 
record all his conversations. 
Beschloss has already written 
two books on Johnson’s tapes 
and is working on a third. 


SGA hosts 


by 
Misty McClintock 


The SGA will hold its 
monthly Volunteer Day from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Saturday. 

Students can sign up 
through today to work at either 
St. Catherine Catholic Church or 
the Shreveport-Bossier Rescue 
Mission Bargain Center. The 
SGA will be heading a family 
fun day at the church. At the 
center, volunteers will price and 
rack clothes, clean furniture, sell 
items and more. 

The SGA now holds Volun- 
teer Day much more often than it 
did last year. In the past, it was 
an annual event, but in Septem- 
ber the SGA voted to hold it 
monthly. 

Shannon Murphy, director 
of student activities, is coordinat- 
ing both volunteer events this 
month. Murphy has been trying 
to get faculty involved in this 
month’s event by sending out e- 
mails. 

Sign-up sheets are in the Of- 


Photo courtesy of Stuart Parkerson 


Michael Beschloss speaks with Chancellor Marsala and Judge 
Frank Williams at recent presentation in LSUS U.C. 


Because of Johnson’s tapes, 
Beschloss said the country saw a 
side of the presidency it had nev- 
er seen before. Beschloss said 
even the media, with all its cov- 
erage, could never capture what . 
Johnson did with the tapes. 

Beschloss played an excerpt 
of a private conversation 
between Johnson and former 
Louisiana Sen. Russell Long, 
who was lobbying Johnson to 
build a new federal building in 
Shreveport. Johnson dismissed 
the idea, however, because 
Shreveport voted overwhelming- 
ly against him in the 1964 elec- 
tion and the local newspaper had 
printed editorials calling Johnson 


a crook, Beschloss said. 

“The Lyndon Johnson tape 
he played was very interesting 
because it showed two 
politicians in operation,” said 
William Pederson, the LSUS po- 
litical science professor who in- 
vited Beschloss to campus. “The 
presentation was good .. . it’s 
just too bad he couldn’t talk 
longer.” 

Pederson said another 
nationally known historian, 
Doris Kearns Goodwin, will 
speak at LSUS next fall. Good- 
win is the author of “No 
Ordinary Time: Franklin and 
Eleanor Roosevelt: The Home 
Front in World War II.” 


Volunteer Day on Sat. 


Photo by Quentin Bell 


Brad Bowen, former SGA vice president, helps repair the roof 
of McNeil Street Pumping Station at the last Volunteer Day 


fice of Student Activities. (Eight 
individuals had already signed 
up by the beginning of the 
week.) 

Students involved with the 


Student Success Series can gain 
points by participating in the 
event. For more information, 
contact the Office of Student Ac- 
tivities at 797-5342. 


LSUS acquires 
56 acres of land 


by 
Myra Taylor 


LSUS has acquired 56 acres 
of land at two sites that Chancel- 
lor Vincent Marsala said will 
probably be used for athletic 
fields and the headquarters and 
visitor’s center of the Red River 
Watershed Management 
Institute. 

After four years of negotia- 
tions, the university acquired 
two pieces of land that belonged 
to Carroll Feist and the estate of 
Malcolm Feist through a combi- 
nation purchase and donation. 
Feist donated half the land, 
while LSUS purchased the other 
half for $587,000. Marsala said 
the land had been appraised at 
more than $1 million. 

“The land is necessary to 
the present and future develop- 
ment of LSUS,” Marsala said. 

The larger of the two pieces 
of land is 34.9 acres. The land is 
located behind the LSUS 
campus and is adjacent to C. 
Bickham Dickson Park. 

The other piece of land is 
21.1 acres and stretches from the 
edge of campus to the south 
Broadmoor subdivision. 
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Indian flutist will 
perform in UC theater 


Lisa Branch 


Shashank, a world- 
renowned bamboo flutist, will 
perform at 6 p.m. Saturday, 
April 20, in the LSUS auditori- 
um. Admission is free for LSUS 
students with current ID and 
their children. Admission is $10 
for the public. 

The 23-year-old from South 
India has been performing inter- 
nationally since the age of 11. 
He is self-taught and has done 
many tours in the United States, 
Europe, Asia, the Middle East 
and Australia. 

Shashank made his debut in 
his home country of India at the 
Madras Music Academy, an 
honor for a South Indian 
musician. He has performed at 
many venues in the United 
States, including the Kennedy 
Center for Performing Arts, The 
Getty Museum and the National 
Academy of Science. 

He has produced eight CDs 
and 12 cassettes. 

Shashank is accompanied 
by B.U. Ganesh Prasad, violin; 
Tripunitura Radhakrishnan, 
ghatam; M. Gururaj, moorsing; 
and p. Satish Kumar, 
Mridangam and Khanjira. 

Any proceeds will benefit 
the LSUS India Studies 
program. 

For more information or 
tickets, call 797-0193. 
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Ron Gomez speaks to political science students 
about his experiences in Louisiana legislature 


by 
Jennie Limerick 


Former state representative 
Ron Gomez offered political sci- 
ence students in professor 
William Pederson’s class his best 
advice when he spoke at LSUS 
last month: “There are two 
things you should not witness: 
the making of laws and the mak- 
ing of sausage. Both will make 
you sick.” 

The author of “My Name is 
Ron Gomez and I’m a Recover- 
ing Legislator,” a required book 
for Pederson’s class, told 
students that they should never 
trust anyone who does not have a 
good sense of humor. 

Gomez shared anecdotes 
from his years as a Louisiana 
state representative from 1980 


until 1990. Many of Gomez’s 
stories included familiar names 
such as former Louisiana gover- 
nors Buddy Roemer and Huey P. 
Long. 

“Roemer was difficult to 
deal with but was a brilliant 
man,” Gomez said. 

Of former Gov. David 
Treen, he said, “Treen was hon- 
est and had integrity, but he 
would read every bill and: 
analyze it, so he just took forev- 
er. ” 


Now a businessman, Gomez 
often speaks to various groups 
about his experiences in the 
House of Representatives. He 
said that at first he introduced 
himself as “former legislator,” 
but wanted to use something a 
little more exciting. “A friend 
suggested I use ‘recovering’ in 
my title,” Gomez said. “I thought 


I would try it and, you know, I 
didn’t realize there were so many 
AA members in this state.” 

Gomez said he was not “po- 
litically ambitious” and began 
with politics late in life. 

He was involved with 
broadcasting for 30 years and 
was, for a long time, the voice of 
the “Ragin’ Cajuns” of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana at Lafayette. 

When he first decided to run 
for the state legislature, Gomez 
said his mother’s initial response 
was silence. 

He said her final response 
was, “You do that, you are going 
to end up crooked like the rest of 
them.” Although Gomez agreed 
that many legislators are 
crooked, giving some merit to 
his mother’s statement, he said 
he did not fulfill his mother’s 
worst nightmare. 


REPORTS OF 


ARMY SIGHTINGS 
IN YOUR AREA 
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On WED, APR 24, tha United States Army wiil ba at 
the Student Center. Coma chack out school 
financial benefits and the student loan repayment 
program. And learn about over 200 ways you can 
become AN ARMY OF ONE. - 


>> BATE: WED, APR 24 
1248 pm - 238 pm 


>> CONTACT: Shreveport South 
Recrlting Staton 
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Holiday in Dixie offers 
fun for the entire family 


by 
Miller 


The 54th annual Holiday In 
Dixie Festival, which commem- 
orates the Louisiana Purchase of 
April 1803, is underway. 

The festival will be held at 
Shreveport’s Festival Plaza 
through April 21. This year’s 
theme is “Red, White, and Blue 
2002.” 

This year’s event offers 
more than 50 activities, some 
old, some new. The annual Clas- 
sic Parade was held Saturday, 
but the treasure hunt continued 
into this week. Locals could find 
daily clues leading to a $1,000 
cash prize hidden in the area on 
the HID Web site, in The Times 
or on various radio stations. 

Two annual events, the 
Barksdale Air Force Base Open 
House and the Doo-Dah Parade 


will not be held this year, but 
there will be a new family event. 
The Dixie Chimps Festival will 
be held April 21 to raise aware- 
ness for Shreveport’s Chimp 
Haven, which provides a safe 
place for the lifetime care of 
chimpanzees and a natural 
setting in which the primates can 
be observed. 

Each day, local musical 
groups, including The Boomers 
and Identity Crisis, will provide 
entertainment. Food will be 
available from vendors from 
across the United States. 

Admission to the festival is 
free, but tickets are required to 
ride the rides. Tickets will be 
sold for $1 each. Children’s 
rides will cost two tickets, and 
adult rides cost three. 

For more information, visit 
the HID Web site, 
http://www.holidayindixie.com. 
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Debate Team ranks seventh in the nation in overall year-long 
performance at the |.P.D.A. National Championship and Convention 


The LSUS Debate Team ranked seventh in the nation in overall year-long 
performance at the International Public Debate Association’s National Championship 
and Convention held April 12-14 at the University of Arkansas-Fayetteville. From left j m 000 peop 
are Alan Trichell, Shanté Caldwell, Lyle Young, second place novice champion Julie It cla = Q le. 
Petchak, fifth place annual varsity champion A.J. Edwards, Stephanie Bailey and sixth UNTREATED 
place novice speaker Michael Strong. Not pictured are fifth place novice speaker Lake- 
sha Mosley, Jessica Beech, Franchesca Brown, Josh Lesniewski and third place open DEP RE SS! ON 
speaker M.G. “Jorji” Jarzabek. Vos 
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Sat April 27 


S.0.C. Awards 
Ceremony 
U.C. Ballroom 
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